

















NUMBER Xx. 





By ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 





To be continued every THURSDAY. 





TuursDday, May the 17th, 1753. 





INV) H o uc x the following letter came 





laborate eflay of my own, already at 
the prefs, fhould withdraw and give place to it. 


Jo Mr. Fitrz-ADA™M. 
$.2 2, 


Ir is either an obfervation of my own, or of fome 
very wife man, whofe name I forget, That where true 
LEARNING is, true vIRTUE cannot be far off. The 
rigid and exemplary life which every individual in our 
LEARNED PROFESSIONS is fo well known to lead, might 


be fufficient to evince the truth of this obfervation, if J 
could 
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could content myfelf with a fingle argument, where ma- 
ny are at hand. To defcend a little lower than the learn- 
ed profeflions, why are all parifh clerks orthodox 
chriftians, all apothecaries communicative men, or all 
juftices of the peace upright men, but as their profeffions 
are in fome degree a-kin to divinity, phyfic and the law? 

Ir we carry our enquiries into the city, we fhall find 
thofe vocations, where moft knowledge is required, to be 
moft productive of the civilities of life. Thus the mer- 

chant, who writes his letters in French, is a better bred 

aman than his neighbour the fhopkeeper, who underftands 
no language but his own; while the fhopkeeper who is 
able to read and write and keep his accounts in a book, 
is a more civilized perfon than his landlord at the horns, 
who fcores only in chalk. 

WE fhall be more and more of this opinion, if we 
look a little into the lives and manners of thofe people 
who have no pretenfions to literature. Who drinks or 
{wears more than a country ‘fquire? Who (according to 
his own confeffion) has been the ruin of fo many inno- 
cents as a fine gentleman ? Why (according to Pope) is 
every woman a rake in her heart, or why (according to 
truth) is almoft every woman of fafhion a rake in practice, 
but from the deplorable misfortune of an unlearned edu- 
Cation ? : 

Bur the laft and beft argument to prove that LEARN- 
ING and VIRTUE are caufe and efte& remains ftill to 
be produced. And here let me afk if, from the begin- 
ning of time to this prefent May one thoufand feven 
hundred and fifty-three, it has been once known that an 
AUTHOR was an immoral man? On the contrary, is it 
not univerfally allowed that he is the moft virtuous of 
mankind ? To deny that he is the moft learned, would 
be a greater degree of abfurdity than I can conceive any 


perfon 
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perfon to be guilty of; I fhall therefore confine myfelf 
to his virtues. What the Apoftle fays of cnarity, 
may as truly be faid of an AuTHoR; He fuffereth tong 
and is kind; he beareth all things ; hopeth all things ; en- 
dureth all things. How ignorant is he of the ways of 
men! How ready to give praife even to the Jeaft defer- 
ving! How diftant from that fource of evil, money ! 
How humble in his apparel ! How moderate in his plea- 
fures ! And above all, how abftemious in diet, and how 
temperate in wine! It is to the focial virtues of an avu- 
THOR that the prefent age is indebted for a paper called 
the wor_p, which it is not doubted will do more good 
to thefe nations than all the volumes, except the facred 
ones, which have hitherto been written. 

I aM not hinting to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that LEARN- 
ING is at prefent in a declining ftate, and that confe- 
quently there is lefs vinTue among us than in former 
times; on the contrary, when were there more au- 
THORS than at prefent? I challenge any age to produce 
half the number. From hence it appears that LEARN- 
ING is ina very flourifhing condition: for though the 
GREAT have long ago thought proper to withdraw their 
patronage from it, it has pleafed Heaven to raife up very 
able and zealous perfons, who are applying all their time 
and pains to the advancement of it, and to whom its pro- 
feffors may have weekly accefs, and be affured of encou- 
tagement and reward in proportion to their merits. Your 
readers will be, no doubt, beforehand with me in naming 
thefe patrons of LEARNING, who, it is very well known, 
are the honourable and worfhipful the fraternity of 
BOOKSELLERS. 

Bur though I have the greateft veneration for thefe 
gentlemen, I cannot help being of opinion, that if the 
old patrons, the GREAT, were to unite their endeavours 
with 
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with the new patrons, the BOOKSELLERS, it might ac-~ 
celerate the progrefs of virTue through this ifland. E- 
very body knows the effect which a fmile, a nod, a 
fhake of the hand, or even a promife from a great man 
thas upon the inventive faculties of an author. In all 
probability he would fit with more ferenity and loll with 
more grace in a NOBLEMAN’Ss chariot than in his Boox- 
SELLER’s eafy chair ; not to mention that three courfes 
by a French cook, a deffert and a bottle of champaigne 
are more apt to exhilerate the {pirits than one or two 
plain Englith dithes and profaic port. Provided (as in- 
deed it ought always to be provided) that the fervants of 
his noble patron will condefcend to hear him now and 
then, when he happens to be in want of any thing that 
is in the province of the fideboard. 

Wuo is there among us fo ignorant as not to know 
that the two favourite amufements of gaming and adul- 
tery would never have found fuch univerfal admiffion, if 
they had not been honoured with the patronage of peo- 
ple of fafhion? The numbers of dreft-up monkeys and 
dancing dogs, which have lately contributed fo much to 
our public entertainments, are another proof of what 
people of fafhion may bring about, if they deter- 
mine to be active. But as a certain great perfo- 
nage, well Known in the polite world, was pleafed of 
old time to obferve of Job (though the accufation was a 
falfe one), ‘That he did not ferve God for nought ; fo may 
it be fuggefted that the GREAT of this generation will 
expect to be paid either in pleafure or profit for their fer- 
vices to mankind. It is fhrewdly fufpected of the Boox~ 
SELLERS, that they have fome interefted views in their 
encouragement of LEARNING; and it is my Own opi- 


nion that our nobility and people of fafhion are only en- 


couragers of vice and folly as they happen to be paid for 
it 
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it in pleafure: My defign therefore in this letter is to 
convince the faid people of fafhion that they are lofing 
a great deal of pleafure by fhutting their doors againgft 
men of learning. 

In the article of eatinc, for inftance (that noble 
pleafure!) who is there fo proper to advife with, as one 
who is acquainted with the kitchens of an Apicius or a 
Heliogabalus ? For though I have a very high opinion 
of our prefent tafte, I cannot help thinking that 
the ancients were our mafters in expenfive dinners, 
Their cooks had an art amongft them, which I do not 
find that any of ours are arrived at. Trimalchus’s cook 
could make a turbut or an ortolan out of hog’s flefh. 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, when he was three hun- 
dred miles from fea, longed for a johndory, and was 
fupplied with a frefh one by his cook the fame hour, I 
dare fay there are men learned enough in this kingdom, 
under proper encouragement, to reftore to us this inva- 
luable fecret. In building and furniture, a man of learn- 
ing might inftruct our nobility in the Roman art of 
expence. Marcus A‘milius Scaurus, the coal merchant, 
had eight hundred thoufand pounds worth of furniture 
burnt in the left wing of his country houfe. In the 
article of running in debt we are people of no fpirit; a 
man of learning will tell us that Milo, a Roman of 
fafhion, owed to his tradefmen and others half a million 
of money. 

‘Tue ladies will have equal benefit with the men from 
their encouragement of LEARNING. It will be told 
them that Lollia Paulina, a young lady of diftinétion at 
Rome, wore at a fubfcription mafquerade four hundred 
thoufand pounds worth of jewels. It is faid of the 
fame young lady, that fhe wore jewels to half that 
amount, if fhe went only in her night-gown to driak 


tea at her mantuamaker’s. ‘Thofe ladies of fafhion 
who 
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who have the cleareft fkins, and who, of courfe, are ene- 
mies toconcealment, may be inftructed by men of learn- 
ing in the thin filk gauze worn by the ladies of Rome, 
called the naked drapery. Poppza, the wife of Nero, 
who was fond of appearing in this naked drapery 
preferved the beautiful polifh of her fkin by ufing 
a warm bath of afies milk. In fhort, a man of learning, 
if properly encouraged, might inftruct our people of 
fafhion in all the pleafures of Roman luxury, which at 
prefent they are only imitating, without abilities to e- 
qual. 

I nAveE the pleafure of hearing that the gentlemen at 
Wuirr’s are at this very time laying their heads toge- 
ther for the advancement of LEARNING; and that they are 
likely to fit very late upon it for many nights. Their 
{cheme, which is a very deep one, is to alienate their 
eftates ; by which alienation it is prefumed that the next 
generation of people of fafhion will of neceffity be trades- 
men; and as the bufinefs of a BooKsELLER is fuppofed 
to be of a gentceler and more lucrative nature than that 
of a haberdafher or a paftry-cook, it is imagined that the 
moft honourable families will become BooksELLERs, 
and of courfe, patrons of LEARNING. 

I know but of one objection to this {cheme, which 
is, that the children of people of fafhion are apt to con- 
tract fo early an averfion to books, that they will hardly 
be prevailed upon, even by neceflity itfelf, to make them 
the bufinefs of their lives. I am 

SIR, 
Your reader and molt 


humble fervant, 


H. M. 
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